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The  acGom/panying  paper  loas  read  and  discussed  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Odontological  Society 
of  Great  Britain^  held  at  the  Society's  Rooms, 
Soho  Square,  on  Monday,  the  Qth  of  May,  1867. 
G.  A.  Ibbetson,  JEsq.^  President. 

In  pointing  out  tlie  principle  that  the  various  forms, 
and  characters  of  the  sculpture  in  the  different  classes 
of  the  teeth,  are  derived  from  the  typical  form  seen  in 
the  lower  incisors,  it  was  unanimously  allowed,  by  the 
members  present,  that  a  "  good  case  "  had  been  fairly 
made  out ;  but  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  terms 
by  which  the  several  surfaces  of  the  teeth  should  be 
designated,  a  difference  of  opinion  very  naturally 
exists.  The  advocates  of  the  different  schools  cling 
to  those,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed,  and  hence  arises  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  evil,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  to  endeavoui*  to  suppress.  It  is  clear, 
meanwhile,  that  unanimity  in  this  matter  can  be 
obtained  only  by  concessions  from  one  party  or  the 
other.  A  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whether  the 
Odontological  Society  could  in  any  way  aid  in 
arriving  at  a  decision,  and  it  was  subsequently 
suggested  that  the  paper  should  be  printed  and 
extensively  circulated  among  those  who  might  be 
interested  in  the  question.  It  has  since  been  printed 
in  the  recently  issued  volume  of  Transactions,  and  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Society  an  additional 
number  were  struck  off  for  this  object. 

During  the  discussion,  it  was  made  apparent  that 
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tlie  terms  "  anterior "  and  "  jDosterior "  in  lieu  of 
"external"  and  "internal,"  &c.,  and  "bicuspid" 
versus  "  premolar,"  would  be  the  chief  points  of  con- 
tention. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  in  his  work  on  the 
Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bell,  speaking  of  the  incisor,  says,  "the  body,  viewed 
laterally,  is  wedge-shaped,  it  has  an  anterior  and 
posterior  flattened  surface,  which  converges  and  forms 
a  cutting  edge  at  the  extremities;  the  anterior  sur- 
face is  somewhat  convex ;  the  posterior  more  or  less 
concave,  but  with  the  concavity  interrupted  by  a 
projecting  tubercle,  and  sloping  forwards  from  the 
neck  to  the  edge,"  and  again,  "  the  enamel  is  continued 
furthei"  down,  and  is  also  thicker  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces,  than  at  the  sides,  &c.,"  thus,  most 
unmistakeably,  applying  the  term  anterior  to  the 
outer  or  labial,  and  posterior  to  the  inner  or  lingual 
surface,  affording  a  precedent  and  an  undeniable 
authority  for  their  being  so  used. 

More  recently  some  few  writers  have  applied  these 
terms,  with  "  appro ximal "  added  as  an  appendage, 
to  the  lateral  surfaces,  (anterior  approximal  surface 
and  posterior  approximal  surface,)  taking  the  median 
line  as  the  starting  point ;  but  the  latter  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  other  than  a  very  inconvenient  clog  in  the 
compound  terms,  as  well  as  an  unnecessary  repetition; 
for  if  anterior  refer  to  the  median  line,  its  being  an 
approximal  surface  is  implied  of  necessity,  without 
having  in  every  instance  to  be  so  stated. 

Mr.  Tomes,  however,  has  vastly  improved  upon 
these  terms,  by  adoj^ting  the  words  "  medial "  and 
"  distal,"  having  reference  to  the  median  line  in  the 
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same  way.  These  liave  the  advantage  of  beiug  shoi't, 
very  expressive,  and  uumistakeable  as  to  their  mean- 
ing respecting  the  surfaces  to  which  they  apply ;  and 
having  never  been  used  otherwise,  or  likely  to  be, 
have  strong  recommendations  for  being  generally 
adopted. 

Disposing  of  the  lateral  surfaces,  then,  in  the  above 
manner,  the  external  and  internal  surfaces  have  next 
to  be  considered. 

Professor  Bell,  in  the  before-mentioned  work,  says 
the  bicuspids  are  thicker  than  either  the  incisors  or 
cuspids,  "  from  the  external  to  the  internal  surface," 
thus  applying  external  and  internal  to  the  correspond- 
ing surfaces  styled  anterior  and  posterior  in  the 
incisors  and  cuspids.  Professor  Owen,  adopting  the 
external  and  internal  of  Professor  Bell,  extends 
these  terms  to  the  whole  denture ;  but,  whether  the 
extension  of  external  and  internal  to  the  incisors,  be 
preferable  to  extending  anterior  and  posterior  to  the 
bicuspids  and  molars  in  a  similar  manner,  is  question- 
able. The  former  may  be  not  unsuited  to  the  denture, 
as  it  exists  in  a  continuous  line,  or  to  those  teeth 
which  are  superimposed,  or  resting  upon  thejpulp^  and 
not  enclosing  it ;  but  in  the  human  teeth,  which  have 
an  internal  cavity — and  which  affords,  what  is  in 
reality  the  internal  surface  as  opposed  to  the  ex- 
ternal one,  a  degree  of  confusion  is  likely  to  arise ; 
for  if  we  use  up  the  term  internal  for  the  lingual 
surface,  how  are  we  to  designate  the  surfaces  of  the 
pulp  cavity  ?  it  is  true  we  have  the  terms  "  exterior  " 
and  "  interior,"  but  the  slight  shade  of  difference  in 
their  meaning  is  not  likely  to  lessen  the  confusion. 

In  either  case  we  have  only  to  consider  the  denture 
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as  a  segment  of  a  circle,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  one  end 
of  an  ellipse,  with  the  tongue  for  its  centre,  and  each 
surface  then  becomes  alike,  the  external  and  anterior, 
or  internal  and  posterior  with  regard  to  its  position 
relative  to  the  tongue,  to  which  it  refers,  substituting, 
in  both  cases,  the  tongue  for  the  median  line. 

The  existing  confusion  in  the  application  of  anterior 
and  posterior  seems  to  have  arisen  through  not  having 
a  clear  conception  of  the  precise  point  to  which  they 
should  be  referred.  As  the  median  line  is  a  natural 
division  of  the  denture  into  its  two  halves,  this 
obviously  affords  a  point  to  which  all  surfaces  of 
the  teeth,  jparallel  loith  or  radial  to  it,  should  be 
referred ;  but,  for  those  surfaces  of  the  teeth  which 
are  transverse  to  this  median  line  and  its  correspond- 
ing radial  lines,  v)e  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to 
tlie  point  whence  these  radial  lines  spring.  With 
this  understanding,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  terms 
anterior  and  posterior  are  as  correctly  aj)plicable  to 
the  bicuspids  and  molars  as  they  are  to  the  incisors 
and  cuspids,  and  M^hen  these  principles  are  clearly 
understood  there  need  be  no  confusion  in  the  adoption 
of  them.  It  was  not  until  after  mature  consideration, 
and  well  weighing  all  the  pros  and  cons,  that  they 
were  selected  as  appearing  to  possess  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  to  be  best  adapted  for  our  purpose ; 
but  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  state  in  the  paper 
the  various  steps  by  which  this  was  reasoned  out,  but 
only  to  give  the  results  in  the  conclusion  arrived  at. 
Still,  the  adoption  of  external  and  internal,  in  lieu 
of  anterior  and  posterior,  is  quite  a  minor  point  in 
comparison  with  the  attainment  of  unanimity,  and 
may  readily  be  conceded  for  that  end.    The  latter 
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terms  might  then  be  aiDplied  exclusively  to  the  position 
of  the  teeth,  relative  to  the  median  line  and  to  each 
other. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Saunders  observed,  "  that  a 
scientifically  accurate  nomenclature  had  always  been 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  and  that 
in  use  amongst  ourselves  had  often  struck  him  as  being 

open  to  improvement  That  it  was  open  to 

improvement  must  strike  every  one  at  the  threshold 
of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  names  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  teeth  were  wanting  in  homogeneous- 
ness,  some  being  named  according  to  their  functions, 
and  others  again  from  their  configuration.  For 
instance,  the  incisors  were  named  simply  from  their 
office,  and  the  molars  again  from  their  office,  while 
the  cuspids  and  bicuspids  were  named  from  their 
configuration.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  from  the 
paper  which  had  just  been  read,  that  Mr.  Bridgman 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  deal  with  that  part  of  the 
subject,  though  he  could  not  but  think  this  a  point 
deserving  of  attention,  and  that  a  more  homogeneous 
nomenclature,  all  having  reference  to  form,  or  all 
descriptive  of  function,  would  be  not  only  more 
elegant  but  more  useful." 

This  portion  of  the  subject  it  was  certainly  not 
intended  to  moot  in  the  present  paper,  but  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Saunders  shew  it  to  be  too  closely 
connected  to  justify  its  being  altogether  omitted; 
and  if  a  close  examination  be  made  of  the  cuspids  and 
bicuspids  it  will  be  seen  that  these  teeth  have  not 
been  as  carefully  considered  and  described  as  have 
the  incisors  and  molars.    In  his  odontography,  Pro- 
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fessor  Owen  says,  "  Both  ujDper  and  lower  premolars 
[that  is  the  bicuspides]  are  bicuspid  " ;  and  goes  on  to 
observe  that  "  in  the  upper  premolars  a  deep  straight 
fissure,  at  the  middle  of  the  crown,  divides  the  outer 
and  larger  from  the  inner  and  smaller  cusp ;  in  the 
lower  premolars  the  boundary  groove  describes  a 
curve,  concave  towards  the  outer  crest,  and  is  some- 
times obliterated  in  the  middle,  by  the  extension  of  a 
ridge  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  cusp,  which  cusp  is 
smaller  in  proportion  than  in  the  upper  premolars." 

Now  if  the  reader  can  have  the  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing to  plate  119,  figure  3,  of  the  same  work,  which 
represents  the  lower  jaw  of  the  European,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  first  portion  of  this  description  cannot 
possibly  apply  to  the  second  lower ^  so-called,  bicuspid 
as  there  given ;  the  figure,  well  represented  by  the 
draughtsman,  shews  very  clearly  the  three  cusps  which 
prove  it  to  be  a  ^^'^cuspid,  and  not  a  Z»*'cuspid.  How 
such  an  obvious  fact  could  have  been  so  long  over- 
looked is  a  mystery,  especially  as  instances  of  these 
characters,  very  strongly  marked,  and  indicating  it 
so  unmistakeably  as  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  are  of 
abundant  occurrence.  It  is  extremely  probable,  too, 
that  lioth  lowers  have  a  right  to  this  title;  for  although 
there  is  often,  ai^parently^  but  one  small  inner  cusp, 
the  character  of  the  fissui'e  shews  a  great  tendency 
to  divide  it  into  two,  and  we  may  veiy  easily  trace  a. 
graduated  series  of  this  second  inner  cusp  from  its 
most  minute  sub-developed  state,  scarcely  disceruable, 
into  a  perfect  and  strongly  marked  tricuspid.  As 
this  occurs  constantly,  and  in  the  lowers  only,  never 
in  the  uppers,  we  may  justly  take  this  as  the  fiilly 
developed  normal  character  of  these  teeth,  as  dis- 
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tinguisliing  tlie  lowers  from  tlie  uppers.  The  Pro- 
fessor treats  these  teeth  as  the  homologues  of  the  pre- 
molars of  the  other  orders  of  mammalia.  The  term 
"premolar"  we  understand  to  mean  a  false  molar 
•placed  between  tlie  cuspid  and  the  i/rue  molars. 

The  essential  character  of  a  human  molar  is,  that 
it  is  composed  of  two  bicuspids  in  the  upper,  and  of 
a  bicuspid  and  a  tricuspid  in  the  lower  jaw,  so  that 
each  one  of  these  components  of  the  molar  or  double 
tooth,  represents  strictly  only  part  of  a  molar,  and 
is  thus  but  a  part-molar — a  half — or  J^molar.  In 
some  other  orders  of  the  mammalia  these  false,  or 
premolars,  so  closely  resemble  the  true  molars,  some- 
times even  in  size  as  well  as  in  configuration,  that 
they  are  not  readily  discriminated  at  first  sight,  so 
that  by  the  appellation  of  pre  or  false  molars,  they 
are  most  aptly  characterized  and  become  a  distinctive 
feature  between  man  and  the  brutes. 

Yet,  in  either  case,  the  terms  bicuspid  and  pre- 
molar can  be  considered  only  as  a  specific,  and  not 
as  a  generic  distinction,  the  cuspids,  bicuspids,  and 
tricusp>ids  very  palpably  represent  but  a  single  class, 
and  these,  as  a  class,  have  hitherto  had  no  distinctive 
appellation;  a  hiatus  therefore  exists,  admitting  of 
the  three  classes — the  molars,  incisors,  and  these, 
being  named  in  unison  if  only  a  suitable  term  can 
be  found.  They  might  be  designated  as  "  Prehensors," 
from  prehendo,  to  seize  or  lay  hold  of,  a  term  des- 
criptive of  their  use  alike  in  the  human  mouth  as  in 
that  of  every  other  order. 

We  should  then  have— 

1.  Incisors — central  and  lateral 
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2.  Preliensors — cuspid,  first  and  second  bicuspid, 

in  the  upper 
cuspid,  bicuspid,  and  tricuspid, 
in  the  lower 

3.  Molars — first,  second,  and  third. 

In  the  other  orders  of  mammalia  the  prehensors 
will  be  represented  by  the  cuspids  or  canines,  and 
premolars,  so  that  we  should  obtain,  by  the  filling 
up  of  a  vacancy,  a  more  complete  and  perfect 
arrangement  without  doing  violence  to  any  old 
established  custom  or  pre-existing  rights,  and  thus 
complete  the  arrangeuient  in  accordance  with  the 
view  suggested  by  Mr.  Saunders. 

In  his  annual  address,  the  President,  observing  that 
the  object  of  the  paper  was  "to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  a  more  uniform  and  improved  appellation 
for  the  teeth  than  that  now  in  use,  and  to  suggest  a 
system  based  on  scientific  accuracy,  by  ^vhich  such 
advantage  might  be  attained,"  remarked,  "  that  the 
nomenclature  at  present  in  use  is  capable  of  im- 
provement, all  must  admit,  and  the  author  has 
rendered  signal  surface  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
subject,"  but  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  left  in 
better  hands  than  my  own  I  am  altogether  unwilling 
to  concede,  and  trust  the  sulgect  will  be  taken  up  by 
others  more  competent  to  deal  with  it,  and  who,  by 
the  help  of  emendations  or  additions,  may  be  able  to 
provide  some  modified  form  which  the  profession  at 
large  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt. 

W.  ICENCELY  BEIDGMAN, 

L.D.S.E..C.S.,  Eng. 

Norwich,  May  1868. 


